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nara and directs the extensive undercover activities of the Vlet- 
Cong— tl^e "Infrastructur©"# . 
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INTRODUCTION 



The ter® Viet Cong Infrastructure (VCI) is used to 
describe the Communist apparatus In South Vietnam, Those who 
Imow Communist parties and the Communist modus operandl through- 



out other parts of the world will find much here which Is 
familiar* 

However, one should be forewarned that In Vietnam, both in 



the North and In the South and In the Northern and Southern 



Vietnamese people there was, and Is, a built-in attraction to 
the Infrastructure — as a moth to a flame. Within the Viet- 
namese, "there Is a sociological drive for clandestine organ- 
ization".^ A variety of factors have helped develop a collect- 
ion of blood brotherhoods, militant national organizations, and 
general purpose clandestine associations which have helped the 
Vietnamese cope with a society which to them consists of a 
host of dangerous and conflicting forces. The organizations 
are clandestine and so are the memberships* All such organ- 
izations consist of at least two parts, the overt face and the 
secret apparatus. But the organizations are flexible, ever- 
changing to fit the circumstances, 

Douglas Pike In the 1967 edition of his book "The Viet 
Cong" said, "The model of the clandestine organization leader 
of coiirse Is the man now known to the world as Ho Chi Mlnh",^ 
For over half a century Ho Chi Mlnh baffled his enemies and 
even his friends, hiding behind a kaleidoscope of aliases 
and organizations. Iftiithe same book Douglas Pike says, "No 
other world leader in modern tlraes is as enigmatic as Ho Chi 




Mlnh* And, In the tradition ,of the best clandestine oi*ganizatlon 
leader, he has done nothing to clear up the mystery®,^ 

This affinity of the Vietnamese for clandestine organization 
further oonpllcates a problem of study when compounded with 
CoHimuniat security, deception and oompartmontation. To Identify 
and describe any organization, especially Its modus operandl 
within such an environment is difficult. 

A, THE PROBLEM 

The first problem encountered Is In the definition of the 
teri^the Viet Cong Infrastructure, Viet Cong is a normal con- 
traction of the Vietnamese words Viet Nam Cong San,^ which in 
English means Vietnamese Communist. To Americans and to most 
Vietnamese the term infrastructure Is even more confusing. This 
— spe nt five lengthy afternoons as a member of a commission 
^app ointed by President Thleu of South Vietnam, to find a new 

word for infrastructure forthTl^letnamese~^^ Sm^s 

of this commission consisted of OS/GVN military and civilian 
officials of the Joint US/ GVN National Security Program, After 
five lengthy and rather hot (both in humidity and temperament) 
sessions, the decision was reached— .the word that vras presently 
in use would be retained. The Vietnamese word was ®ha tang oo 
so”, its literal translation in English is “lower layer of an 
installation”, or **the underlying foundation”. As mentioned 
above the commission was appointed to find a word for Infra^ 
structure that would be more meanlngfillto the Vietnamese people. 
Except for officials concerned with the infrastructure, the 




Vietnamese layman did not know what the government connotation 
of the word "ha tang co bo” really meant. So after five after- 
noons even the Vietnamese experts conld not come up with a 
suitable word. Herein lies the basic crux of the problem in 
the allied attack against the infrastructure. If the South 
Vietnamese government cannot get across to the South Vietnamese 
people the danger of the VCI through an adequately descriptive 
word, then how can they hope to combat them. 

For the purpose of this paper, this writer will use the 
term ^'Viet Cong Inf rastruo tore *• in its most precise sense, that 
is, the Vietnamese communist apparatus which guides and controls 
all facets of the Insurgency In South Vietnam, In order to 
accomplish this task it is the intent of this study to: (1) 
examine historically the Gommuntlt involvement in the Vietnamese 

oonflict7'*t dissect the Vietnamese communist orgarflzStlon, 

' "tST ^ • 

(3) describe th^lr modus operandl, (4) look at the future pros- 
pects of the VCI in South Vietnam* 

B. APPROACH 




should be made clear to the reader at the outset that 






it is not the intention of this paper to provide a detailed 
analysis of Communist theory, identification of the leaders, or 
inundate the paper with minutiae and organizational charts. 

There are numerous scholarly and^ sad to say^ numerous unscholarly 
works that cover the above facets. Rather, this paper is In^ 
tended to set forth information that will be beneficial to 
future readers of this study. Thla^^lntend'^to accomplish. 1;'! 




by relying on my own background^br^what is necessary to know 

and what Is Just "nice to know". O^wlll try to accentuate the 

cto 

necessary^ Even Douglas Pike who has been, claimed the fore- 
most expert on the Viet Cong by the news media and other 



authors , 5 obtained near ly< all his Information secondhand, l.e, 
through translated documents and interrogation reports, and 
through the Interrogation of prisoners using an Interpreter, 
all of which are extremely risky at best. Translations are 
never to be considered one hundred percent correct, unless read 
and confirmed In the original language by the same reader. 






Interrogations conducted through the vehicle of an Interpreter 
are never really effective and much Information is lo^ttandi 
misinterpreted. 

Therefore, in this study, I will attempt to set forth Jmy 
knowledge gained through o^^r^hree years of experience 
dealing with the VCI, principally as Director of the Provincial 
Interrogation Centers Program and as Chief Interrogation Advi- 
sor to the South Vietnamese Police Special Branch, this 
time I would like to note for the information of the reader, » 

tha^the South Vietnamese Police Special Branch (PSB)^s the 
only 3 VM organization that has the primary mission and respon- 
slblAlty fw the attack against the enemy Infrastructure,^ 

^ /^l©ft South Vietnam In April I969, so to reaffirm and 

r A f 0 ‘ 

substantiate dates, organizational data and operations, I have 
used the services of several excellent works including magazine 
and newspaper articles. 




CHAPTER I 



"The Great Thing Is to Get the True Picture, Whatever 
It Is»” 

Winston Churchill^ 

A. 'XTiB HISB OF HO CHI tolH 

No serious study of the Viet Cong Infraatruoture can be 
fully understood without first looiring at Ita historical develop 
ment, and that development la the story of one aan—Ho Chi Mlnh, 
By starting with Ho Chi Mlnh, then and only then, can the "true 
picture" be seen* 

The beginning of the Communist movement in Vietnam can be 
said to have begun in Canton, China in 1925 with the establish- 
ment of the Comintern directed Association of Vietnamese Revo- 
lutionary Young Comrades (Viet Nam Thanh Nien Gaoh Kang Dong 
Chi Hoi), general|:y referred to as the Revolutionary Youth 
Association (BYA), The father of this organization and the 
father of Vietnamese Comnmnlsm was Ho Chi Klnh (than known as 
Nguyen „4iJSuoc ) , who was at that time a Vietnamese agent for 
the Comintern.^ Ho did not then plan to establish an indepen- 
dent Communist Party in Indo-Chlna, but sought Instead to 
develops* anil elite organization for propagating doctrines 
that would be initially nationalist, and subsequently Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst*^ 

By 1929 the leadership of Ho*s Revolutionary Youth A.ssoc- 
lation had been split by internal dissension and bad to be re- 





¥■ 



organized. In 1930, Ho met with representatives of /these 
factions and other young Vietnamese exiles in Hong Kong and 
organized the" Indo-Chinese Communist Party (jCP). After the 
ICP was organized ^It was then accepted into the family of 
Communist parties. 

During 1930-1931, ICP activities in Indo- China were severe- 

, yX^? 

ly repressed by the French and their apparatus disrupted. At 
the request of the French Covernment, British authorities In 
Hong Kong arrested and Imprisoned Hp from 1931 to 1933. After 
being released, Ho suddenly vanished only to reappear in South- 
ern China several years later. Very little Is known about Ho*s 
self Imposed exile, except that he made his way to Moaoowr^. 
There he attended Communist schools— one being the celebrated 



Lenin School. In l93^S|**he was back in China as a oommiml cat ions 
operator with Mao Tse-Tung*s renowned Eighth Houte Army".^® 
Subsequently ha found his way back to 

concrete evidence available on Ho»s p^iod^n Southern China is 
Y^from several books published in Nbrth Vietnam. These books 
contain numerous copies of letters, documents and orders which 
Ho, keeping his finger on the pulse of Vietnamese Communism, 
wrote to his ICP comrades in Nbrth Vietnam. Ho wrote in July 
1939, ”...that the Pa.rty lives and the Central Committee must 
control the party members and not have them get disheartened".^^ 
Then in 1941, after the ICP held its Eighth Central Conference 
in Cao BaPg* North Vietnam from the tenth to the nineteenth of 
May, Ho issued a statement "...exhorting all comrades to liberate 
the people, establish the '' Viet Mlnh Front! ,... call all revolu -^ 



Southern China 



* 



The only 
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-tlonary aoldlers to stan<|up and unite with tbs people and 
throi^out the Japanese and French*',^^ 

(l.^ this conference the name of Nguyen Al 

QuoQpsWguyen the Patriot •’^'^s^upposedty dropped and the future 
leader of the Vietnamese Communists assumed the name that will 
be forever known to the Vietnamese people and to the world, Ho 
Chi Nlnh — "He who Enlightens"* There are numerous debates as 
to actually why and specifically when Ho changed his name. One 



writer claims that Ho was imprisoned by the Chinese Nationalists 
and Ho agreed to cooperate with them and to gain his freedom, 

He changed his name in order to be released surreptitiously",^^ 
Another source claims that he took the name Ho Chi Minh when 
the Viet Minh took over Hanoi in 19^5»^^ In American University's 
monumental work for the Department of the Army»,-.*'The Communist 
Insurgent Infrastructure in South Vletnams A Study of Organiza- 
tion and Strategy", they state, ",,,the party of Nguyen Al Quoc, 
who in Kay 1941 took the name of Ho Chi Minh, ,,{*^5 



Yet from NVN sources the first document that Ho appended 
his new alias to was the North Vietnamese Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, dated September 2, 1945*^^ 



It might seem to the reader that the writer Is getting 
involved in minutiae which he stated he would not. Yet this un- 
certainty by Western authors about when Ho changed his name is 
part of a web of uncertainty that cons^me£^he story of Viet- 
namese Communism^and to any Araerioan who has been "Vletnamlzed", 
it tells the story of the Vietnamese people, both North and South. 
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own words, am an old man, and an old man likes to hold on 

to his little mysteries". 
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B, BIRTH OF THE VIST MINE 



It lasted from the tenth to the nineteenth of May, 19^1 i 
It was the Eighth Central Conferenoe^l^n^ It was held at Cao 
Bang, North Vietnam, This date, conference and place was the 

precursor of present Aslan and U.S. problems In Vietnam 

was the birth of the Vietnam Independence League (Viet Nam Doc 
Lap Dong Mlnh)-— better known as the Viet Minh. 

Let us just go back a decade from the 1940 *s to the 1930 *s* 
In the late 1920 *s and early 1930 *s a small, growing number of 
French educated Vietnamese began to use the body of Western 
political literature as an ideological basis for criticizing 
the French colonial regime. Gradually their oppo^^on reached 
the stage of open agitation* When the authorities responded 



with repressive steps, the opposition abandouedd open political 
organizations in favor of clandestine leagues and associations. 
The best known of these early clandestine bodies was the Viet- 
namese NatlonaUst Party (Viet Nam Quo© Dan Dang-VNQDD) • This 
organization was virtually destroyed when it was ruthlessly 
repressed by the French In 1930 following the Yen Bay mutiny. 

In which the VNQDD had the principal part* Thereafter, the 
leadership of all nationalist resistance to French colonial 
rule fell to the Vietnamese Communists. 

As In other Aslan countries the Japanese occupation In 
World War II established the conditions that enabled the Viet- 
namese to unite on the road that would lead to Independence. 
During the Eighth Central Conference, Ho, with great daring and 







Imagiriation was able to piece together a coalition of Vietnamese 
nationalists and Gomanmlsts, Ho*s Icey words to the delegates 
were, .establish the Viet Hlnh Front ». .unite. . .and throw- 
out the Japanese and French. 

Ho*s actions projected him as a leading Vietnamese nation- 
alist, yet Ideologically Ho Chi Minh was a Commdhlst; but pol- 
itically the movement he headed, ‘the Viet Minh, was undeniably 
nationalist in terms of mass support. During World War II the 
Chinese Nationalist Government financed the supposedly nation- 
alist led Viet Mlnhf this financing strengthened the Viet Minh 
structure and enabled them to consolidate their ranks. 

The end of the war <y^used a sudden political vacuum in 
Vietnam for which no one was very well prepared. In Narch of 
1945 1 the Japanese Interned the Vichy French with whoia they 

had collaborated and ©stabtished the Emperor Bao Dal as the 

. . 

head of^a puppet government. However, on August 25,;. 19^5. 

Bao Dal abdicated In favor of Ho, ifenorant of the true nature 

of Ho*s new committee the "Committee for the Liberation of the 

Vietnamese People". Less than two weeks later, on September 2, 

Ho announced the "Democratic Republic of Vietnam", with himself 

as the head of the new provisional government. The heart of 

the new provisional government was the Viet Minh and the core 

19 

of the latter body was the eommunist Party. 

In September 19^5» French troops began to arrive In Saigon 
and a new resistance 'Movement began in the South,, In the North, 
the Communists were obliged to negotiate with a Chinese Natloh- 
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allat occupation force* Since the Chinese were also opposed 
to a return of the French, a modus vlvendl became possible. 
Elections were held and an ostensibly nationalistic, coalition 
Kovemraent was formed, headed by Ho Chi Mlnh. In iWember 
19^5» to show their devotion to the nationalist cause, the Com- 
munists declared the Indo-Chinese Communist Party dissolved. 
However, a new "Association for Marxist Studies” emerged the 
same day to take its place.^^ 



Early in 19^6, the Chinese acquiesced in the return of the 
French. After the Chinese had left and before the French re- 
turned in force, the Viet Mlnh instituted a reign of terror to 
eliminate the nationalist^opposltloij, and Jtoj solidify their 
hold on the government. ^£ith this strong posit lon77 the arrival 
of French troops£0nly led to a steady deterioration In relatlor^. 
Then in November 1996, shooting broke out in Haiphong ^'^n^ the 
subsequent bombardment by French vessels reportedly slaughtered 
6,000 Vietnamese, By December 1996, the protracted guerrilla 
war which was to last eight years and be concluded at the 
Geneva conferences of 1959 had commenced* 



C. TIHE FRENCH- VIETNAMESE WAR (1996-1959) 

By the time hostilities broke out, the Communists had been 
able to establish broad support for the nationalist movement 
against the "French ColonlaHsts", Organizationally, Ho, the 
master of organization that he was, continued to move ahead. 

He formed another front organization, known as the Lien Viet 




(Lien Hlep Duoo Efen Viet Ham) which absorbed the Viet Mlnh 
(though the mme Viet Mlnh remained as a term for those who 
fought against the French). 

Initially the French underestimated the seriousness of the 
Viet Mlnh ohallenga and failed to understand the depth and In- 
tensity of Vietnamese nationalist sentiment. General Phllllpe 
LeClsro, the commandor of French Forces In Indo-Chlna from 
October 19^5 to July 1946, realized that the returning French 
were up against a pppular movement which would be difficult to 
defeat militarily, and ha was also aware of the numerical weak-, 
neas of the French Forces, On the other hand, Admiral 
d’Argenllau, France’s civilian High Commissioner to Indo-Chlna 
and a firm believer In a tough colonial policy, discounted the 
seriousness of the threat. Backed by the old-line “Indo-Chlna 
hands” in the colonial civil service, d’Argenlleu’s views 
prevailed over those of LeClerc. 

During the war the Communists continued to tighten their 
control over the whole of Viet Ham through formation of Com- 

4 ^- 

munlst cells and^extendlng the organization of “people’s com- 
mittees”, and “liberation” or "national salvation” front assoc- 
lations. In the Horth, these committees became very strong 
and were linked to provincial and district level committees 
and In turn, to the central Viet Mlnh government. In the South, 
the Viet Mlnh had far less success in establishing these ad- 
ministrative units and finally settled for utilizing their 
scattered strong points as base areas. This is not to say that 










the Viet Kinh did not wield strong Influence In the, South, But 
their chief problem was not how to kill the French but how to 
build a competent, tightly knit organization that would not 
disintegrate when first threatened. According to Douglas Pike, 
"The Southern area was operated on a base-network basis, not 
as a Viet Minh govarnmental structure as In the KorthtJ,^^ 

In 1951 * the "dissolved** Indo-Chiness Communist Party re- 
emerged, this time under the title "Viatnamasa Workers Party* 
(laag Lao Dong Viet ICam), The lao Dong Party swiftly assumed 
political prominence within the Id an Viet Front and began to ^ — 
overtly carry out its program mder the slogan, "The antl- 
impsrlallst and anti-feudal fights are of equal importance*,^^ 
What this slogan meant was not to be fully realized until 1956' 
when the Party*s purge of the **feudal landlord* resulted in 
the death of thousands uv>on thousands of Vietnamese, 

D, THS GENEVA ACCORDS 

The fall of Dlen Blen ?hu in May I95^f' and popular pressures 
in Prance brought about a Pranch-Vlet Mlnh settlement to end 
the oonfllot, A Viet Mlnh victory over the French was ratified 
in the 195^^ Geneva Jcoords. Deliberately the country was once 
more divided, this time along the l?th parallel, and became the 
Republic of Vietnam (nVU) in the South and the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam (DRV) idnthe North, Ironically the agreements 
written at Geneva benefited all parties except the winners. 

There is some epeoulation as to why Ho Chi Mlnh settled for half 




the ootmtry. According to Douglas Plfee, Ho was persuaded by 
a Slno-Sovlet effort to settle for half, believing that he 
would win the other half during a free election* Exactly 
why Ho believed elections would be held Is not known, since the 
entire Idea of elections Is completely alien to any Vietnamese 
concept of settling a political problem* In the Final Decla- 
ration of the Geneva Accords, article l4 makes passing Prefer- 
ence to ”general elections which will bring about the unifica- 
tion of Viet Ham** 

The legal predecessor of the present Saigon Government was 



a participating member of the conference (as the *Asso6lated 
State of Viet Nam) and none of the documents at the conferences 
mentioned it by name* Two of the signatories at the conference 
were Prance and the Democratic Republic of Viet Namg^^^nce then 



the Saigon Government has objected strenuously, stress that 
it was not a party to these agreements and therefore Is not 



bound by them* 



E. RSGHOUPMBNT 



During the Geneva settlement a major movement of personnel 
took place, for the most part from North to South. Almost one 
million refugees are said to have moved South during Operation 
Exodus in order to escape the Communist regime* In the South 
approximately 100,000 rei^ugees proceeded North. Initially in 
international circles, the largo movement South was interpreted 
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as popular repudiation of Communism by the population at large. 

In fact, this was an Incorrect assumption since the number of 

2 6 

people going North was held small by order of the Viet Minh, 
Apparently the Viet Mlnh wanted its sympathizers to remain In 
the Southjto prepare for the forthcoming elections. These cadre. 
If the reunlf loatlon tokk place as planned would become the In 
place authority of the returning Ho Chi ilnh regime. If the 
elections did not take place^they would be the cadre that would 
begin an Insurgency in the South. 

It would be these In place elite Viet Wlnh veteran guerril- 
las — that never came out In the open, that quietly burled their 
well greased weapons, and hid their radio transmitters and 
turned to farming, that would be the vanguard of the Insurgent 
movement, 4 which would engulf the South In a war that is contin- 
uing to the present day* 



P. RISE OP THE INSURGENCY 



In Saigon, President Ngo Dlnh Diem’s fledgling regime was 
trying to cope with the new influx of refugees and the adminis- 
trative chaos result Ihg^from partition. On the other hand the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam emerged as a full fledged power. 
Its political and administrative Institutions were In plac^and 
it boasted a victorious and formidable army capable not only of 
waging a protracted revolutionary war but also of fighting a- 
gainst conventionally armed Western Forces* The North Vietnam- 
ese Communists had succeeded In building a solidly entrenched, 
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totalitarian regime, based "upon a disciplined party structure 
and the largest land army in Southeast Asia. 

Communist perpetrated Incidents In South Viet JJam had re- 
mained at a low level during the 195^-56 period, when there 
was still talk about the holding of reunification elections 
(which the DRV expected to win), but such Incidents started to 
pick up intensity immediately after South Viet Kam refused to 
agree to the holding of elections in July 1956.^’^. In mid 1957 
the first deliberate offensive of the insurgents began. On 
July 11, 1957 1 ^ armed men machine-gunned to death 

seventeen occupants of a bar in Chau Doc, South Vietnam. On 
September 14, the district chief of My Tho and his whole fam- 
ily were stopped in broad daylight on a main highway and klll- 

28 ' , 

ed in cold b'lood. 

The Communist Insurgents' target was simple and well-cho- 
sen-the village official. In a country in which 80^^ or more 
of the population lives in villages, the village chief or sec- 
retary, and the “notables'* who make up the village council are 
the key links between the central government and the people. 
Once this link is broken by terror, "feedback" ceases and the 
central authorities gradually become Isolated from the country 

at large. 

Communist guerrillas began a methodical process to take 
over control of the only thing worth holding Itn a revolutionary 
warfare situation — people. Besides village chiefs. Communist 
terrorism was directed at all elements whose functiorf is nec- 
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esaary for an organized society — school-teachers, agricultural 
workers, health officials, goyernment clerks and others. 

At the Third Congress of the Lao Dong Party of North Viet- 



nam, held in' Hanoi on Sept ember 5» I960, the party secretary 
and a former Viet Kinh leader in the South, Le Duan Issued a 
report which for tlie first time recognized a "southern j^eoplo*s 
revolutionary struggle" and advocated the creation of a Abroad 

so 

national united front". 

The now famous National Liberation ?ront for South Viet 

Nam (Nat Tran Dan Toe Glai Phong Mien Nam Viet Nam — NTDTGPMKVN), 

usually called the NLP, was formally established on December 20, 

i960. The NLP was formed to establish a single organization 

I 

in the South to act eh an "umbrella" for th e"ir > activities. The 
NLP met several the^ needs, if formed a mass basoj^^lnce 
the Lao Dong Party was not a massed base organization In South 
Viet Nam, it afforded governmental structure for possible 

future use and It also gave the "political dissidents" In the 
South an opportunity to .Join an organization even If It was 
Communlst,,«*s,In order to Complete the facade of a pq|>ular South- 
ern liberation front, Hanoi created a Southern branch of the 
lao Dong Party in the South, This Southern branch Is the (!>;■ 
People’s Revolutionary Party (PRP), With the formation of the 
PRP, the NLP had its "core", and now the front could star^^the 
Insurgency (in earnestfto" liberate" the South, 
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CHAPTER 2 



"The die is cast*" 

Julius Caesar^^ 

S. ORGANIZATION OP THE PSOPLS*S REVOLUTIOWARy 
PARTY (PRP) — ^TERRITORIAi:. 



The PEP Is the Southern branch of North Vietnam’s Lao Dong 
Party and ultimately receives direction from Hanoi through the 
Central Office for South Viet Nam (COSVN)* Branching out hor- 
izontally from the PRP Is Its Front organization (the National 
Front for the Liberation of South Viet Nam) and the Liberation 
Army* Thus, there are three elements of this insurgency » The 



Party, the Front, and the Liberation Army* lit must be remem-. 
bered that/ the Party is the center, and the lines of control 
go down and out from it; it la the dominant control element* 
The Central Office of South Viet Nam (C03VN), or the Central 
Committee of the PRP— —they are one and the same — receives pol- 



icy guidelines from the Reunification Department of the Lao Dong 
Party in Hanoi* The Central Committee, o:? COSVN, then issues 
orders for the regional committees to Implement* 



(1) COSVN 



COSVN is the center of the Insurgency In the South acting 
on Hanoi’s orders^ Within COSVN are a variety of committees 
or sections which carry out the planning for specific func- 
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tlons, finance and. economy, security etc* Its current affairs 
section is responsible for all Party, Front and Military Party 
activities. Individual current affairs members generally over- 
see one or more of these functions, and are probably the most 
Important and Icnowledgeable individuals in the Insurgency in 
the South* COSVN also directs and controls both the Front and 
the Liberation Army and houses Party Schools. This lateral 
control is also evident as we go down the vertical Party Struc- 
tureyi^d each will be discussed in tur^ . 

(2) INTSiZOHKS 

The Interzone central committee is basically a liaison and 
administrative acbelon since the geography and security situa- 
atlon prevents the complete centralization of leadership by 
COSVM,. At' present there are three Interzones and under them 
are seven zones (regions) which are not command units but sub- 
divisions of the Interzone establllisJhed. to facilitate commu- 
nication and liaison procedures. 

(3) REGION 

At this time it is believed that there are at least seven 
Viet Cong regipns (sometimes called inter-provincial oomraiti;t.i.^s 
tees) These are Military Regions one, two, three, four, 
five, six and ten. Saigon and Its immediate surrounding areas 
of Cholon and Gla .Dlnh are considiSred important enoughnt bacon- 
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stltute a region (MR-4). There are also several other special 
reglonSq^'^^he large swampy area that covers the shipping lanes 
into Saigon, is known as the Rung Sat Special Zone. The north- 
ern-most provinces of MR-5, Quang Trl and Thua Thlen are known 
as the Trl-Thlen-Huo Region and are directly subordinate to 
North Vietnam. At each of the seven ma,^or regions there is a 
Party Committee with its functional sections. The Regional 
Coimnlttee has the main task of coordinating the activities of 
the province committees and apportioning finances and manpower 
among these provinces. 



(4) PROVINCE 

Although the provincial and regional bodies tend to resem- 
ble one another, a distinction must be made. The regional com- 
mittee is primarily a planning and supervisory of floe; the 
province committee Is the party*s all critical operational 
headquarters • 

A breakdown of the functional agencies of the provincial 
committees will vary with the requirements of the area and the 
situation. A province committee will have between five and 
thirteen party members. Although the province PRP committee 
executes directives of the region Party committee. It appears 
to have some discretion on adding and deleting certain staff 
offices as a given situation requires. The province committee 
may recWlve‘"'‘general guidance from COSVN and region par- 

ticular policy or plan* It will then analyze the situation 
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and prepare a plan for Implementation after consultation with 
the concerned district committees. 

(5) DISTBICT 

The district committee is the principal overseer of Viet 
Cong policy implementation# The number of district committees, 
naturally will vary from province to province but due to its 
closer association with the people, It remains small for se- 
curity reasons* “Hie keystone of the district committee Is Its 
flexibility In areas fully controlled by the guerrlllasjf the 
district committee will normally duplicate the organizational 
format of the province committee* 

Before a district committee can be formed^it must be pro- 
posed by the province committee and approved by the regional 
committee. To have a district committee, there must be at 
least three village committees* {Each village committee, in 
turn, must have at least three hamlet-level chapters)* 

The district committee, basically, is responsible for gen- 
erating thp, operations required to consolidate Viet,. Corig gains, 
and to extend Viet Cong control or resist GVtJ encroachments* 

(6) VILLAGE AND HAMLET 

The village committees are the first echelon of geographic 

i 

administration, and to have a village committee there must be 
at least three chapters* These chapters, at hamlet level, are 
the basic link relating the Party to the masses* A chapter is 
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ABSTRACT 



Vllthout the adverse publicity that the Joint United States/ 
Government of South Vietnam (US/GVN) Phoenix (Phung Hoang) 
program has recently received, few people would be aware of what 
the Viet Cong Infrastructure (VOX) actually Is or does. 

What is really disturbing is that few people In the military 
(except for those directly concerned with operations and Intel-, 
llgence against the Infrastructure), really understand the im- 
portance of the Infrastructure to the National Liberation Front 
for South Vietnam (NliPSV), the People^s Revolutionary Party (PRP) 
and North Vletnam^s Lao Dong Party. Initial efforts to counter 
the insurgency In South Vietnam were aimed at the guerrilla, 
yet few persons realized that the xmderlylng foundation of the 
insurgency, the "Viet Cong Infrastructure”, merited equal or 
greater attention. 

The Communist Regime In Hanoi directs, controls and supplies 
the entire Viet Cong political and military effort to conquer the 
Republic of South Vietnam. All controlwpolltical and military— » 
comes ultimately from the Central Committee of North Vietnam's 
iao Dong (Communist Party), which maps broad strategy. 

The Reunlf ication Department (of the Northern Government) 
controls the National Front? for the Liberation of South Vietnam ^ 
and the Military High Command In the North Is responsible for the 
military training of the men who Infiltrate into the South. 

Of paramount importance thsughlj i a central Intelllgeppe 
organization In Hanoi— -the Central Research Agency (Cue Nghien 
Cuu) I maintains an elaborate intelligence network In South Viet- 




is coinposed of from thrae to ten members and depending on Its 
size, may be subdivided Into cells. It Is a characteristic of 
Vietnamese Communism that they treat the cell as the smallest 
unit but one which cannot exist unless Integrated Into a chap- 
ter, which is the basic Party unit. In the hamlet the minimum 
party cell is comprised of three to five members. 

It Is the village with Its hamlets that have been the 
mainstay of the Viet Gong successes In South Vietnam, Ho Chi 
Mlnh based his organizational concept on the village. Utiliz- 
ing the history of Vietnam, whereby the village was divorced 
from the central government, l.e, established their own laws, 
set their own tax rate and did not inform the government on 
births, deaths, and population*^ Ho was able to solidly es- 
tablish his cadre In the villages, Imowlng they would not be 
exposed to any GVN investigations or census takers. The vil- 
lage has been the sociological anchor of Vietnam, and for Ho 
Chi Mlnh it has been more than an adequate shield for his cadre. 

(7) UHBM 

it 

The Party committees in urban areas are roughly equiv- 
alent to district committees and normally will follow the same 
bomdarles of the city precincts as their district boundaries 
One variation of the urban Party committee from other commlt- 
tees Is there a greater variety of functional elements di- 
rected against the more varied categories of the population 
{students, intellectuals, merchants, etc). Another variation 







Is that communication and liaison sections assume greater im»' 
portance than In rural organizations. 

Overall, the Viet Cong urban organizations In South Viet 
Nam have not developed to the extent that the Viet Cong had 
hop|^|or, especially in the field of recruitment. They have, 
howeve^, a special and continuing problem, as was evidenced by 
the Viet Cong Tet offensive of I968, 
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CHAPTER 3 



**Ho Chi Mlnh values his two cadres (political agents) In 
every hamlet mors highly than ten military divisions." 

Nguyen Van Thleu 
President of South Vletnam^^ 

I. ORGANIZATION OP THE PEOPLE'S REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY— -FUNCTIONAL 

(A) PARTY COMMITTEE 

Party committees vary In size and organizational com- 
plexlty^but basic to each committee Is a secretary, leader~ 
ship group or current affairs section and several functional 
subsections, the chiefs of which generally serve on the com- 
mittee. The names and the number of personnel In these sec- 
tions vary from region to region and occasionally from pro- 
vince to province, but primarily there will be sections for 
proselyting, finance-economy, current affairs, propaganda, 
organization, military affairs and security. Additional sec- 
tions may be created for a specific purpose and then disbanded 
when the need no longer exists. 

(B) CURRENT AFFAIRS SECTION 

The Current Affairs Section Is the highest ranking leader- 
ship group at each geographic echelon. The Party secretary is 
normally the senior member of the Current Affairs Committee. 

HC 

It has both decision making and policy implementing roles and 




also acts on recommendations or directives of higher authority 
and when necessary, translates these Into specific directives. 
Besides the Party Secretary, the Current Affairs Section also 
has a deputy secretary of that Party committee plus two or 
three other members, who may or may not be heads of one or more 
of the functional sections* The members of this section at any 
echelon are the most knowledgeable and are the heart of the 
Party apparatus • 

In 1969 the Current Affairs Section was the recipient of 
more responsibility^, the Provincial Party Committee decentral- 
izing Its authority, decided that from now on the Current Af- 
fairs Section have the right to examine the death sentences 
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passed by village sectirlty sections and chapters,*'^ Normally 
this responsibility would have been passed straight to the 
Provincial Party Committee for their approval or disapproval, 

(C) MILITARY APPAIHS SECTION 

The Military Affairs Section Is responsible for the plan- 
ning and staffing of military operations, for controlling mil- 
itary activities, for maintaining the rear services support 
activity for the military and for collecting military Intel- 
ligence, At the lowest echelons (village and hamlet), the 
Military Affairs Section Chief besides serving as the Local 
Force Commander frequently serves as the Political Officer, 

When the writer was last In Viet Nam (I967-I969), it ap- 
peared that the Viet Gong may have decided to replace the Mil- 
itary Affairs Section with the Military Affairs Party Committee, 




Recent research by the writer failed to disclose any ^onflr^ 
mation of thi^ch^^ A change promulgated by COSVN Reso- 
lution No. 04/A8, and dated mid -1965 emphasized a shift in 
military operations from small unit warfare to that of major 
units ,^^^&te;^thelr heavy losses in 1968-1969.^<^recent 



speeches by Le Duan and Vo Nguyen Glap emphasizing the need 
for small unit action, and the laclc of any la^ge scale enemy 
activity on the battle front may indicate they have rescinded 
that order. Establishment of a Military Affairs Party Com- 
mittee over a Military Affairs Section would indicate the ' 



enemy needed a command structure that would effectively sup- 
port and direct a large scale effort of major units. A Party 



Committee could also issue and receive orders directly with- 
out having to go through the normal party apparatus at that 
echelon. 



To the writer’s knowledge and from numerous documents 
and sources investigated, there Is nothing. to Indicate that 
the Military Affairs Party Committee has superceded the Mil- 
itary Affairs Section ^ present . It is the writer’s belief 
that in all probability the enemy did make this change in the 
last few months of 196?* This enabled them to support the 
large scale Tct offensive of 19^8 and the following May.fof- 
fensive.UrBUttdeelng the terrible losses they tooi^ln VCI, 
as well as regular Main Force and NVA troops, they undoubtedly 
reverted right back to the Military Affairs Section structure. 
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(D) FINANCE AND ECONOMY SECTION 

The Viet Gong have an Intricate, generally efficient and ex- 
tensive economic organization within South Vietnam* They ex- 
ercise a great degree of economic control over at least seven 
million people— the ^dpiflAtloiti df South Vietnam, and con- 
trol large areas of production vital to the South Vietnamese 
36 

economy*'^ 

Party eoonomlc policy is formulated at GOSVN^£n^ its or- 
ders and directives are executed by the Finance and Economy 
sections at each echelon down to and Including the lowest ham- 
let. Normally the Finance and Economy section at Heglonal level 
determines the tax rate; Province then levies amounts by Dis- 
trict; District then determines the amount to be collected , 

• "1 ’• 

from each village. The Finance and Kconbpy section can be In- 
volved in numerous other enterprises, l.e. handicraft and trade 
shops, textile factories, bond drives and other fund raising 
schemes. In urban areas, the writer discovered that the local 
Finance and Economy Sections had a penchant for operating "TV 
and Radio Repair" shops. In I961, the Finance and Economy seo- 

of the Fifth Interprovincial Party Committee controlled a paper 
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manufacturing plant and ran several "trade teams". 

Besides tax collection and operating businesses, the Fi- 
nance and Economy Sections are Involved In the purchase, storing 
and distribution of food and other essential supplies as well 
as farm production. 

The staff of the Finance and Economy section at the pro- 







Vince level consiats of a chief, a deputy and a varying number 
of subsection heads along with some clerical help* Where ex- 
tensive production activities are undertaken, workers under 
the direction of the staff sometimes number several hundred* 
Usually, however, each subsection is composed of from five to 
ten members. 



(E) INTSLLI{5BWCS AND SSCURITt SECTION 

The Intelligence and Security section is responsible for 
maintaining internal security within the Party apparatus and 
a police and intelligence collection mechanism 
for the Party. In addition, it has a counterintelligence re- 
sponsibility to detain political prisoners, as well as ordinary 
criminals and in some areas has judicial responsibilities. This 
section normally maintains blacklists on local residents work- 
ing for the GVN. 

In contested or GW areas the Chiefs direct activities of 
penetration agents and other underground agents. The Intelli- 
gence and Security section is a key control mechanism in the 
infrastructure and works closely with the military and civilian 
proselyting sections in acquiring agent personnel. 

{F) POSTAL-THANSPORT-COMMUMICATIONS SECTION 

Postal-Transport-Communloatlons (PTC) sections, often re- 
ferred to as commo-lialson sections, operate the complex Viet 
Gong postal and transportation network. The importance of 
this aspect of Insurgent activities was asserted in a Lao Dong 





Party statement to Its courier and liaison personnel, "The 
Party’s communications and liaison network is similar to the 
blood vessels of a man. If the blood vessels stop the man 
will die. If communications and liaison stop, the Party’s 
work will come to a standstill,"^® 

The PTC functions include maintenance and security of a 
country -wide corridor system, used for the transport of mall 
and military and non-military freight. Along these corridors 
or routes of communication, the PTC sections maintain a series 

to accommodate traveiersraiid 
e PTC network varies in size, 
complexity and sophistication depending upon location, sec- 
urity requirements and needs* It can vary from a complex 
radio network at the higher levels to courier stations and 
pickup points throiighout the country. The majority of these 
latter type stations and points are often operated by women 
and teenagers. 

(G) ORGANIZATION SECTION 

The Organization Section from COSVN down to District level 
is a sma^^^ecj^on serving a strictly administrative function 
conoernpi.^ manpower and personnel. This section is sometimes 
called the office, or political section. It maintains records 
on all cadre in the District, Province, etc., and provides In- 
formation which is used by the various level Current Affairs 
Committees to determine promotion, transfers, nominations 



of oommo-lialson stations 
to serve as storage depots, Th 
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for party memtorshlp and other personnel matters. 

(H) PEOPAGANDi, CULTUBB AMD INDOOTHINATION SEOTIOH 

The propaganda. Culture and Indoctrination (PCI) seotlon. 

IS the heart of the Viet Cong psyehologlaal warfare program. 

This seotlon la oommonly but Inoorrectly sailed the Training 
and propaganda seotlon. The PCI generates propaganda, pollt- 
fsal and Ideological Indoctrination and party training courses. 

It formulates cultural and entertainment programs and trains 
the travelling entertainer teams. At Province lev 
IS responsible for providing training courses for Province, 
District and village cadres, for publishing leaflets and 
posters, and distributing booBs and magazines. Leading cadres 

herd, b^ature ^^scope of their worh are aware of many 

* ^ M well as Viet Cong objectives, 

areas of Viet Cong vulnerability as well 

(1) MILITARY PROSELYTING SECTION 

The function of this section Is obvious.- however, besides 
recruitment Its activities Include dissemination of propaganda, 
establishment of prisoner of war policy, and the detention o 
prisoners. The Chief of this seotlon has the responsibility 
to place penetration agents In the Army of Viet Ham (AHVH, . 
^increased emphasis has been placed on military proselyting 

the.l 96 B offensive^ j^fn^Utar^He^^ 

^ order of the High Command In Hanoi, military proselytlngV 
has been given full seotlon status under the military head- 

quarters. 
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(J) FRONT PROSELYTING SECTION 

The function of the Front (or Civilian) Proselyting sec- 
tion Is to try and get the general population, by force or t r 
propaganda to ^oln the niass associations of the National Lib- 
eration Front. During the 19^8 of f enslves^ the Front proselyt- 
ing cadre suffered heavy losses when they surfaced openly to 
try to organize the general uprising in the cities against 
the GVN. Usually the proselyting cadre are good speakers, 
well-educated and highly Indoctrinated Communists. 

(K) PUBLIC HEALTH SECTION 

The Public Health section generally concentrates on san- 
itation and hygiene problems and other preventive health meas- 
ures in Viet Cong controlled communities. This Is one area 
where the Viet Cong have failed miserably and surprisingly 
enough they have done nothing to correct It. It is only the 
remotest peasant or the peasant population that is completely 
Viet Cong controlled that has not been exposed in one form or 
another to the massive US/GVN health and sanitation programs. 
Undoubtedly the Viet Cong do not have the facilities, equip- 
ment, supplies and trained personnel to counter the US/GVN 
efforts In this area* 
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II OPERATION OP THE PARTI 



The Party is more than a bureaneraoy, or a composition 
of sections, positions and people* The Party Is a dynamic, 
versatile, resilient organization* It has proved this over 

'f 

and over again, This^comes a result of its organizational 
techniques which have managed to combine strict discipline 
with native ingenuity and Initiative In carrying out the basic 
mission of generating and controlling the forces needed for 
the "national liberation" struggle* 

V.’hen Issuing directives .the higher cohelo^of the Party 
have been careful to leave the districts and chapters as much 
leeway as possible in choosing their means of implementation* 
The top Party echelons say "why" a certain policy is to be 
carried out, but the "how" is left to the local adminis- 
trations, wherever possible* This has enabled the Party to 
take local peculiarities and conditions into account when im- 
plementing their policies. 

The Party’s propaganda and information output is massive^ 
and, most Important of all, is carried out whenever possible 
on a person-to-person basis. As a result the average peasant 
is quite ^ to be overwhelmed by the persistence, and skill 
of the PRP’s political cadres and all too often finds himself 
endorsing Party policy openly. 
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'(A) PARfY MEMBERSHIP 

A potential Party recruit must be sponsored by two other 
Party inemliers who are responsible for his actions after he 
Joins the Party* The recruit must? complete a personal history 
statement and then be accepted by the Party chapter or commit- 
tee. If accepted, he then serves as a candidate member for six 
months to two years depending on his class background. To be 
appointed as a Party chapter ov committee member, he must have 
served at least five years in the Party. Haturally for higher 
and more important positions In the hierarchy, a candidate 
must have been a Party member for at least 15 or 20 years. 

(B) THE PARTY CELL 

Basle to the Ipontrol of Party members Is the cell unit 
structure. At seach level of the Infrastructure, members are 
organized Into cells, with an elected or appointed chief for 
Its three to five members. Actually the cell Is the lowest, 
most fundamental organizational unit* It Is this same three- 
man cell that has served communism so well for the past fifty 
years*^^ 

(G) PARTY YOUTH GROUP 

The same admission procedures for candidacy in the Party 
apply to membership in the Revolutionary Youth Group. The 
Party Youth Group was formed in mld-1962,*' during the 1962-1964 ' 




1 

perlod.lt remained a rudimentary organization; however, frag- 
mentaty evidence indicated it was wall disciplined, highly 

itO 

dedicated and well camouflaged* 

This Party Youth Group is the PRP’s youth organization in 
South Viet Nam and it must be differentiated from the Liberation 
Youth Association Front. It is open to all youths l6 — 25 years 
old who demonstrate sympathetic attitudes towards the Party and 
the revolution and who have good olassl, backgrounds. Its main 
function is to serve as a recruiting pool for the Party and to 
provide 'cadres for youth organizations of both a political and 
military character. An adjunct of the Party Youth Group is a 
Vanguard Youth Group, open to all children from 12-— -15 years 
old. 
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\ pi ORGANIZATION OF TRE VIET CONG, FRONT 

general 

The organizationsodf the NLP, controlled by the Party, 
seek to mobilize a sympathetic mass of the populace to activ- 
ities which will support the Insurgency, The National Front 
is the Viet Cong overt administrative body responsible for 
civil administration within Viet Cong controlled and seml- 
controlled areas. It Is also responsible for the organization 
and control of the various front groups and associations which 
aim at the organization of all members of various social, po- 
lltlcal, religious, and ethnic groups based on age, sex and 

profession. 

The highest decision making body is the Front Central 
Committee. It consists of a chairman, deputy chairman, and 
numerous committee members responsible for the various Front 
activities. It contains sections which function as the na- 
tional and local administration In any country. The Front 
exists to provide the country with national and ,local admin- 
istration and receives its guidance from the PRP. At each 
echelon, there are regional, provincial and district front 
committees, but these committees do little other than Issue 
propaganda and announce Front policies. It Is at the village 
and hamlet level that the National Front Is a viable organi- 
zation, seeking to control and marshal the populace to the 

Viet Cong cause. 




(A) LIBERATION FARMERS ASSOCIATION 



The primary organization at the village or hamlet level 
is the farmers* or peasants* organization, the Liberation Farm- 
ers Association# With 805^ of all the populace in Viet Cong 
controlled areas being farmers, this is the maior mass organi- 
zation. All peasants over the age of 16 are eligible. Dues 
are one piastre a month* The LPA cadre, recruiters and organ- 
izers try to portray to the peasant the image of Communist 
peasants eli^evrhere* The class struggle Is the dominant theme 
— throw off the yoke of Imperialism and enjoy the fruits of 
your labor is the Communist cry. To the NLP, the Liberation 
Farmers Association Is one of the chief instruments and the 

heart of the group of associations by which the Communists 

itt 

hope to come to power# 

(B) LIBERATION WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

The LWA is responsible for sentry duty, treatment of 

wounded soldiers, organizing food production and being the 

forefront of antl-GW demonstrations# The IWA represents a 

potent source of support to the Front'' in 19^5 it claimed 1.2 

42 

million members# The rural market place, a nafxral social 
entity in Viet Nam, serves as the center of communal life; it 
is run primarily by women who operate fruit, fish, vegetable 
and dry goods stalls. The market place then offers a superb 
center for clandestine activities; couriers can use it as a 
way station, food can be purchased under secure conditions. 




and gossip can be translated into military intelligence — ^the 
list is practically endless. 

(C) LIBBIiATION YOUTH ASSOCIATION 

The LYA members ^duties include opposing the GVN draft, 
developing unity, educating younger children and participating 
in guerriTta activities. The more select cadre of tBc ’LYA 
usually are transferred into the Party Youth Group. Member- 
ship in the LYA is open to any male or female from l 6 — 25 
years of age. 

(D) APPILIATSD ORGANIZATIONS ^ 

The range of coverage by Front affiliated organizations 
is wide. Smaller associations, but Important in their own 
right, Include the Assoclati6n of Writers and Artists, the 
Democratic Party, Patriotic Buddhist Asisoolatlon, the Cultural 

■ \-V f 

and Scientific Association and numerous others. It appears 
that the Communists left no stone unturned in forming these 
associations® they have covered every possible profession, 
trade, occupation and business. 
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CHAPTEH ^ 



"You will kill 10 of our men and w« will » 

yours, and In the end It will be you who will tire of it. 

Frt Chi Minh^^ 



MODUS OPERAND! OP SELECTED VGI CADRE 



General 

During the 1968 Tet offensive and the later May offensive 
the Viet Cong, certain of victory, surfaced for the first time 
their key cadre; the subsequent losses, which mounted in the 
several thousands have had a devastating effect on Viet Cong 



modus operandl even to this day. Some of these cadrej^^ 
well trained, die-hard, long standing Party members"tK^an- 
not be replaced overnight. As an example in November 1968 , six 
months aft er the May offensive, members of elite sapper units 
were being utilized as commo-llalson guides; due to thej^a^ 




Many Viet Cong committees were fractionalized, and certain 



functions had to be disbanded as a result of lack of personnel. 
Many of the surviving cadre then had to assume the respon- 



sibility for several other functions, or step down a position 
or two to add "leavening" to the heavily depleted ranks of the 



lower functionaries. 







(A) PROVINCE PARTY SECRETARY 



The Province Party Secretary (PPS) Is responsible for 
directing all V.G. operations in his province, and Initiates 
all policies as directed by Region. He normally acts as a 
participating member of the Regional Party Committee for his 
province. He resides in ^freraote ^base ar ea cami p^, preferably^ 

In the Jungles or mountains, and 'con tra ry to party secre- 
taries at lower echelons, seldom leaves his base area. 

Hts 'different section chiefs are normally spread ' out but 
not far j^er^;^lt would hinder communication.^^ Normally 

his most Important subordinates will report to him orally', 
rather than compromise their locations by vole© communications. 
Whenever he leaves his base area^he will be accompanied by 
armed guards^^nd^^jsften the area he will move through will be 
thoroughly scouted beforehand.^^ The Province Party Secretary 
Headquarters is always heavily defended by local force troops. 

Since there arelonl^*eip^oxlmatelW^ Province Party 
Secrstaries^^st| the capture o:^ons would be a "feather In 
the cap" of any allied unit. ^In over three years in Viet I-?aa, 
the wr iter Icnew of no PPS ever being captured; there was — 
formation fro m informants that occas ional ly one had been 
killed 4n. an ambush or air strike, but t here never was any sub- 
stantlatlng fo llowup Information to confirm It. The capture 
of Just„„one, PPS, (and if he talked), could severelF'durball 
enemy operations throughout a v?hole Region* The Information 
he should have would Include^, names (Including aliases) and 
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locations of almost all of the Regional Party Committee ^ Names 
of the entire Province and District committees and their loca- 
tloHj^^n^ ^n® Information he could provide on COSW and Re- 
gional directives and Province plans would be Invaluable. 



Since he Is the most Important V.C. Committee member In 

the Province, access to him Is limited to Province and District 

Committee members. This Is to prevent any attempted asaassl- 

IlO 

nation^ by Allied penetration agents or V.C, "sellouts”. 

Naturally this limited access also severely curtails any 



Information the Allies can obtain on his modus operandl. 



(B) DISTRICT PARTY SECRETARY 



The District Party Secretary (DPS) Is the indispensable 
link betvreen COSVN, Region, Province and the villages. The 
DPS translates all COSVN and Party policies, directives and 
orders into action. He supervises the work of all the Dis- 
trict Section Chiefs and may give direct orders to the Dis- 
trict military unit without permission from Province. 

I Unlike the Province Party Secretary the DPS moves fre- 
quently; he may operate in the same District Cap 1 ^1^^ vil- 
lage, but will change to a different "safe house" or hamlet 
whenever he chooses to do so. Normally, he will move when- 
ever a cadre has been captured, defected, ory^Jcllled (In case 
the dead man was carrying Incriminating documents). Like 
the PPS he is normally armed with a pistol or light sub- 
machlnegun, and when he moves will be accompanied by one or 




two armed guards. 

In all probability, District Party secretaries have been 
killed (but not too frequent ly)^but the carrying of the weapon 
has labeled him as a V.C. guerrilla, or unit leader In the 
after action body count 

Like the PPG, the District Committees do not normally 
have their offices and sleeping quarters'* In the same Immediate 
area. The DPS does not usually sleep In the same house or 
even hamlet where his family lives* This is to preclude any 
Injury to his family during assassination attempts or Allied 
raids, 



(C) VILLAGE PARTY SECRETARY 

The Village Party Secretary Is responsible for imple- 
ment irig District orders In his village. He will sometimes 
double. §s the Chief of another staff section, dependent on the 
amount of activity In his village. He travels alone and visits 
the hamlets he is responsible for almost dallyf Most of his 
business Is conducted person-to-person; by visiting the 
various cadre In the rice fields or at the local village or 
hamlet cafe and barbershop. The Village Party Secretary is the 
most important man in the village, even above the village coun- 
cil of notables, and is known by most adult residents. 

His job Is largely one of coordination, If V.C, or NVA 
troops are expected to pass through his village, he has to 
make sure the responsible sections are alerted to take care of 







billeting and feeding. Like his superiors h© also maintains 
different houses to sleep in. He Is responsible for seeing 
that appropriate caches are maintained to keep a continuing 
store of weapons and supplies for troops operating in his 
area. Frequently Village Party Secretaries have been captured 
trying to pass through road blocks or on village cordon and 
search operations; [slncej^the VPS maintains and keeps what 
village documents and records there are |hlm3elfU{ for some 
unknown reason, he carries them on his person, usually in a , 
plastic bag'<!^ Quite frequently yin the Allies’’ favo^ he is 



|i^all,y\ caught with the incriminating evidence. 



(D) MILITARY AFFAIRS SECTION CHIEF 



At different echelons the Military Affairs Chief (MAC) 
can serve in different positions. At District he may be the 
Political Officer of the Local. Force, at Village he commands 
the Village guerri llas,-^ At the lov^est echelon (hamlet) he 
serves as Commander or Political Officer of the Local Force 
unit. 

At Province and District level he will supervise the Mil- 
itary Political staff and Rear Services staff. He uses his 
guerrillas In a variety of, roles; as a 0olnt sentry and warn- 
system., in combined action operations with other villages and 
District, as laborers if association members are in short 
supply, and as replacements for higher echelon units. The MAC 
also supervises the Local Youth Groups in the transporting of 




equipment" and th« evacuation of VC/NVA wounded. At’ the low- 
er levels {Village or Hamlet) If the ^!AC rallies, is killed 
or captured, his deputy assumes the position as Chief. At 
higher levels this is usually put to a vote, or discussed at 
a monthly Committee meeting. The Military Affairs Chiefs 
unlike the Party secretaries, do not change their abode too 
much. Probably because of the variety of duties he supervises 
he must remain In one place for liaison and coordination. The 
MAG because of the nature of his duties. Is exposed more to 
Allied operations and suffers proportionate fatalities. 

(E) SECUHITY APPAIHS CHIEF 



The Security Affairs Chief (SAC) has many functions,®* at 
District level he establishes and supervises the Village sec- 
urity sections; conducts Investigations that cannot be handled 
by lower echelon security cadre; establishes lists and dossiers 
of GVN civil and military personnel; conducts interrogations 
and In "liberated** areas maintains a prison. In contested or 
GVN controlled areas the SAG directs the activities of pene- 
tration agents and informants. Since the SAC has numerous 

functions to perform, he will normally have an assistant and 

} 

several cadre to assist him. 

The SAC and his cadre are resptmslble for maintaining law 
and order In "liberated** villages. Any important prisoners 
^m^are captured^he ensiires that they are immediately trans- 
ferred to District or Province. He watches those people who 




havs relatives working for GVN and sometiiaes talks to GVN of- 
ficials he knows to try to persnade them to rally to the insur- 
gent’s cause. The SAC normally presides over executions and 
carries these out publicly for the ''benefit** of the local pop- 
ulace, Since he is responsible for executions, he is naturally 
held in great fearj’'^^ in GVN or contested areas he will sleep 
in a different place each night. The SAC is literally the 
'’strongarm" man for the local committee ,‘^nocan carr^the pow- 
er of life or death. 



(P) PROPAGANDA AND INDOCTRINATION SECTION CHIEF 

He is responsible for disseminating news and propaganda, 
indoctrination of the peasants in party doctrine and procedures, 
entertainment and education. At Province level the P-I seq- 
tlonjrls responsible for providing training courses for Pro- 
vince, District and Village cadres, for publishing leaflets 
and posters, and distributing books and magazines. 

He is generally responsible for **beating the drum" for 
the insurgents? and will attempt to persuade the village youth 
to enlist, the villagers to pay their taxes, and provide an 
instmctional capability for that echelon. His office is 
wherever he maintains his duplicating or printing machines. 

In Districts and Villages he is usually j ^fou nd t o b^ ^one of the 
local tailors and will move around quite frequently, supposedly 
delivering "goods'*. The P-I chief is usually an excellent 
speaker, well educated by Vietnamese standards and a hard core 
Communist, 
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(G) PINANC5 AND ECONOMY CHIEF 



The Finance and Economy Chief Is the "capitalist" of the 
Party Committee; he supervises tax collection, manages "lib- 
eration" bond programs, establishes fund drives and may even 
manage a local V,G. business, 

Du® to the nature of his activities he is extremely vul- 
nerable to Identification and capture. Many an innocent 
Vietnamese found carrying a large amount of money has been au- 
tomatically branded as a Finance and Economy Chief or tax col- 
lector until he was able to prove his Innocence’!, At the Vil- 
lage level the majority of villagers know who he Is and during 
US/GVN cordon and search operations he Is often picked out by 
a raAner « 

If he personally collects the taxes^he may be accompanied 
by one of his cadre^^^lf other members do the collecting^ 
they usually operate In pairs to lessen the chance of embez- 
zlement. A typical Finance and Economy Chief at Village level 
tries not to hang on to large sums very long, but passes the 
money to the Village Party Secretary as soon as possible. He 
also maintains tax lists, Income and expenditure logbooks, and 
census data. If the taxes are to be paid in t'lce, vegetables, 
etc,, he will make arrangements with a local V,C, merchant for 
the food to be brought directly to the merchant by the villagers. 

In non-liberated area^ taxes are collected at night. Nor- 
mally agents In the village or hamlet will provide a signal 
(flashlight, oil lamp, lighter) to notify the tax collectors 




that it is' safe to enter the irlllage*^® In the citi'es'^* taxes 

are collected from almost all 'businesses, including American 
51 

owned firms. The bars and restaurants frequented by Amer- 

52 

leans are naturally the ones forced to pay the highest taxes, 

(H) COtiMO-LIAISON CADEiS 

The Gommo- Liaison cadre work for their respective Postal- 

<1 £ K 

Transportation-Communication section (PTC), Commo-Lialson 
agents at Region, Province and District levels operate full 
time and carry sealed messages, VlULage level agents often 
operate only part time and cariry verbal messages, 

Comoio-Llalson relay points are often In people’s homes, 
but are also found in the market place, at pedioab stands and 
In restaurants. The points are usually changed once a month. 
The Gommo-Lialson cadre seldom exchange the information at 
the final destination, but will meet someplace in between. 

This is to preclude a compromise of both stations if a cadre 
Is captured, Common-Liaison stations cover everything from a 
thatched lean-to in the jungle to a large hotel or plush res- 
taurant in Saigon, At these different stations, several peo- 
ple or a few hundred can be accommodated for indefinite per- 
iods, Commo-Llalson personnel try to avoid major routes or 
roads, whenever possible they prefer to travel cross country. 
The Commo-Llalson Chiefs prefer to use young girls or women 
with GVII Identification as they have a far better chance of 
getting by police control points, The Chiefs can coordinate 




transportation (bus, air and boat) requirements with the For- 
ward Supply, Finance and Economy and Military Affairs Sections. 

Contrary to popular belief , Commo-Llalson worlc Is a highly 
professional operation; during the 1968 offensives,Commo-Llalson 
cadre utilized fleets of civilian buses and trucks to Infiltrate 
enemy troops Into the cities. The task of getting the enemy 
troops through police check points, into the pities and to safe- 
houses with their weapons and equipment was a professional .job 
of the highest order, and was never fully detected until it 
was far too late. In the ensuing offensives the Commo- Liaison 
personnel suffered heavy casualties, even though they might be 
classified as "non-combatants”. Sven today the Party Commit- 
tees are still trying to fill the diminished ranks of the ! 



Commo-Liaison cadre. 




CHAPTER 5 



-I am not concerned with the military successes of the 
US/GVN* I would only become concerned when the ub/uvN 
began to destroy the Viet Cong tJolitlcal Infrastructure* 



Vo Nguyen Glap^^ 



FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR THE VCI 



The Past 

According to Sir Robert Thompson, •• the U*S. mlsunder* 

stood the nature of revolutionary warfare,™ relied on con- 



ventional military force In the field rather than on attack- 

*56 

Ing the political sub^ruoture of the Insurgents— — What 
Sir Robert Thompson said above, had been said repeatedly by a 
handful of junior intelligence officers in the '^arly and mid- 



dle 6o'a* If only some of our effort then had been directed 
against the VC^we would not be having the problems we have 
today In trying to Identify and eliminate the VCI, Admittedly 
the priority should be to destroy the enemy’s combat forces. 



but a good portion of our forces should have been assigned 
to the task of eliminating the VCI far earlier than 19 ^ 7 » 

Prior to 1967 , in October 1966, a program named Project 



Corral was initiated to collect information on the Infra* 
structure at the Province level. The primary concern was col 



lection , nrooessing and reporting at Province and District 
level,® very little concern was directed to targeting and elim- 
ination. The primary mission seemed to be to collect paper. 
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Then In 1966 - 67 , operations suoh as Fairfax and Cedar Palls 
took p lac e^^lt hough there was much back slapping and smiles 

of success by the higher ranking officers after these ooper- 

. 

at Ions, the^esults were negligible. What was needed was a 

concerted, coordinated national program* 

In August 196?» a program was established called "The 
Intelligence Coordination and Exploitation for Attack against 
the Infrastructure" (ICEX) 0 '^ls program was to be the focal 
point of the U.S. Intelligence effort against the Viet Cong 
Infrastructure. Since this was a U.S* Initiated effort, the 
South Vietnamese naturally had the tendency to reject It and 
continue on their own. Finally^ after many meetings and de- 
ba t e s ^ between the different agencies and officials concerned, 
on December 20, I 967 the National Phung Hoang (Phoenix) pro- 



gram was officially born* 
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Up until the 1968 offensive^ the VCI cadre were almost 
untouchablej^^any losses they had suffered prior to 1968 
were Insignificant. Confident of almost certain victory 
during the 1968 Tet offensive, they surfaced their key cadre. 
The results are well known^^ the attacks cost the Viet Cong 
thousands of their most valuable cadre, Including Irre- 
placeable veterans of ten to twenty years of revolutionary 
activity. ir 

jit should be remembered that/, Phoenix was created Decern- 
bar 20, I 96 ? as a Vietnamese Program, the U.S, officials later 
changed the name of the U.S. program, ICEX, to Phoenix, the 
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English translation of Phung Hoang* Tl^e planning of the fui 
ture development of Phoenix in Its attack against the Viet 
Gong Infrastructure was still very much on the drawing boards 
when the enemy launched their massive TET offensive* Even 
though the Phoenix Program was to be the main punch in the 
Allied attack against the VGI ^he TET offensive threw It tem- 
porarily off stride* 

/ 

The Present 



According to political theorists, the NLF has* lost con- 
trol of the countryside, therelor^p losing its recruiting base* 
The Front's vaimted organization is In disarray or worse; in 
many areas it is said to be non-existent , or dependent on a 
handful of local cadre where once there were hundreds. The 



optimists are rampant* According to one article, ..rsoldiers 
from the 173^‘d Airborne Brigade have entered every village and 
hamlet along the coastline, reopened highways and roads and 



reduced to almost nothing the Viet Cong Infrastructure, • 



H 

♦ • t 



the reporter writing this article had just interviewed the 
Brigade Commander* This claim has been made over and over 



agaln^and It undoubtedly makes good reading^ but It makes you 
wonder and want to ask, "How does the Brigade Commander know 



the VCI has been reduced to nothing?"* Just because there has 



been no activity in his area and the peasants are not being 



bothered openly , is not sufflolent reason to make claims that 
the VCI has been reduced to nothing* 







from now; as long as there are diehard card-carrying Party 
Members left, there will always be an Infrastructure, Our 
mission Is to cut away what infrastructure we can and contain 
any further growth* 

On Sir Robert Thompson's recent trip to South Viet Nam 



at the request of President Nlxonphe found that the entire 
Viet Gong Infrastructure was being powerfully and quite rap 
idly eroded. However, he was far from satisfied with the 
effort made to date to track down and eliminate the higher 
command groups of the Viet Gong,^^ 



The future of the VCI does not depend on how many VCI are 
eliminated, but jwill depen^on major decisions to be made by 
the leaders in Hanoi and. at COSVN, If a coalition govern- 



ment is estabiishe^the higher level cadre will undoubtedly 
surface to assume positions of responsibility. 

This eventual sharing of power will. involve naming Viet 
Gong leaders to cabinet posts, but more likely the composition 
of a postwar government will be determined by elections at 
which the Viet Gong will be a formidable contender * 

If Hanoi loses completely, their cadre will undoubtedly 
go underground completely as they did in 195^-56 and then wait 



for a political revival* 



One of our missions in Viet Nam will be to continue to 



neutralize what VCI we can and not let our guard dov?n even 
though it looks like the VCI has been ’•reduced to nothing". 





But there is one ^hln^ that the VCI jhas|^one fo^us^l^has 
given us a nucleus Of expert enoed young officers who have op- 
erated against the VCI on their ground and on their ter?as. The 
Vietnamese Goininunist movement has repeatedly espoused the de- 
sire for a Communist domain which Includes North Viet Kam, 

South Viet Nam, l^os and Cambodia. There Is ample evidence 
jawilable the Intelligence officer and decision maker that 
the designs of Communism do^not stop at the Vietnamese bor- 
ders, witness Laos, Cambodia and North East Thailand. Undoubt- 
edly sometime in the near future wa will have to call upon 
this experience we hav6j^^_lf we do partlolpated In another 
insurgency let us not make the same mistake by Ignoring the 
enemy's Infrastructure and "scratching him where he doesn't 



Itch". 
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